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ANNUAL REPORT, 


Of the Superintendent of Common Schools to the General Assembly, 
May Session, 1855. 


By a provision of the law, it is made the duty of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools to “ submit an annual report to the General As- 
sembly, containing a statement of the condition of the Common Schools 
of the State, plans and suggestions for the improvement and better 
organization of the Common School system, and all such matters rela- 
ting to his office, and to the interests of education, as he shall deem it 
expedient to communicate.” 

Agreeably to this provision, I beg leave to submit the following doc- 
ument as my Report. 

By an act passed May, 1849, the office of Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools and that of Principal of the State Normal School, were 
united. 

Having accepted this twofold office, I entered upon the discharge of 
its duties on the first of January. 

I have ventured to take upon myself the responsibility of this im- 
portant trust, not without diffidence and serious misgivings. I can not 
forget that I occupy the place that has been filled by one whose emi- 
nent abilities, wise counsels, and abundant labors in the cause of popu- 
lar education, have merited and secured the highest respect and confi- 
dence of the people of the State. He embarked in this enterprise of 
benificence when there were few to encourage and aid, and many to, 
discourage and oppose. He had pioneer work to do. He had to en- 
counter the jealousies of party, the prejudices of ignorance, and the 
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hostilities of a blind though honest conservatism, which could see noth- 
ing in his plans of improvement but destruction to the “ old land. 
marks” of the fathers. In retiring, he leaves a different state of things, 
He has enjoyed the satisfaction of witnessing these obstacles gradually 
melt away before the power of truth, and’ the friends of progress con- 
stantly increase in number and power, till his long cherished hope of 
seeing Connecticut regain her ancient proud place in the front rank of 
the educating States, seems about to be realized, and ‘that blessed day 
ushered in when every school in the State shall be good enough for the 
best, and cheap enough for the poorest. 

During the brief interval since my appointment, my time has been 
employed, so far as my duties in connection with the Normal School 
would permit, in collecting and disseminating information relating t 
common schools ; in acquiring a more thorough acquaintance with the 
history, progress and wants of our school system ; in visiting schools, 
delivering public addresses, aiding committees in procuring teachers, 
and teachers in finding desirable situations ; in the investigation and 
decision of questions raised with reference to the construction of the 
school law; in acting upon the claims of parties for the payment of 
public money which has been forfeited; in giving advice in regard to 
the-constraction of school-houses, and the organization and gradation 
of schools, and in conducting a large correspondence with school offi- 
cers and teachers. 

In my endeavors to arrive at a thorough knowledge of our system of 
public instruction and a due appreciation of its excellencies and defects, 
I have as far as possible availed myself of the results of the observa- 
tions and experience of those who have preceded me in this field, 

E regret that the imperfection of the existing system of returns and 
reports of school officers to this department, renders it impossible for 
me at this time to present full and accurate statistical information as to 
the progress and present condition of our common schools. From the 
office of the Commissioner of the Sehool Fund, I -have obtained the 
following summary : 

Number of towns in the Commonwealth, - 153 
Number of school societies, - - 221 
Number of school districts, a a - 1,644 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of 

age, - - - - - - - 100,294 
Increase of children between 4 and 16 for the 

year, ee ee | - 1,314 
Capital of the School Fund, $2,049,953.05 
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Revenue of the School Fund for the year ending 

March 31,1855, - + - = $144,137 73 
Dividend per scholar, for the year ending March 

ee a ee ee ee $1.25 

In the month of March a circular was sent to the acting school visit- 
ors, containg inquiries concerning the condition and management of 
the schools. The inquiries were designed to embrace only such partic- 
ulars as school visitors might be supposed to reportZannually to their 
societies, and therefore have at their command, especially at the close 
of the winter term of the schools. A copy of the Circular and the 
entire results of the returns are presented in the Appendix. The in- 
eompleteness of the tables is a sufficient argument to prove the neces- 
sity of adopting some measures for securing more full and reliable in- 
formation as to the progress and administration of our school system. 

The fault is not chargeable to the want of care and fidelity on the 
part of school visitors, so much as to the absence of the requisite legal 
provision for a proper system of returns and reports. This topic will 
be mofe fully considered in another part of this communication. - 

But imperfect and fragmentary as these returns ‘are, they are not 
without value. An attentive examination of them will throw light 
upon several important points, such as the ratio of attendance of pupils 
to the number enumerated, the relative proportion of male to female 
teachers in the winter schools, the difference of their wages, the pro- 
portion of good school-houses, the proportion of districts which tax pro- 
perty for the support of schools, and which have adopted ?a system of 
gradation of schools. 

But from other sources, and by other means already alluded to, I 
have gathered a considerable amount of information respecting the 
operations of our school system and the educational movements in the 
State, which, although incapable of being exhibited in Arabic figures, 
is none the less satisfactory so far as it extends, and is important as 
illustrating the state and tendency of public sentiment in relation to the 
subject of public instruction. . 

From these data in my possession, I can not escape from the conclu. 
sion that on the whole, the aspect of our common school system is en- 
couraging and hopeful. In many places a spirit of progress has been 
aroused, and great improvements have been realized, and these bright 
examples are provoking imitation. In many places the apathetic slum- 
ber has been disturbed, and the people are opening their eyes to their 
true interests. The gladsome light which for years has been lingering 
upon the mountain summits has descended into the valleys. 
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Since the last report from this office was made, probably more has 
been done by way of reducing into practice the plans and suggestions 
for the improvement of the schools, which had been previously urged 
upon the people, than during the same length of time since the system 
was established. Probably there has never been a time for the last 
half century, when the common school was so highly prized as now. 
Never was there a time when so many capable and faithful teachers 
were in the field; never a time when so many citizens were earnestly 
engaged in the work of reforming our schools; never a time when the 
people were so well prepared for liberal action upon the subject. 

If evidence is needed to prove that public sentiment is awaking to 
the transcendant importance of a proper education for the rising gen- 
eration, I will cite a few examples of a recent date. 

In the district of Collinsville, formed by the consolidation of two ad- 
jacent districts, and containing only two hundred children between the 
ages of four and sixteen, a school-house has been erected at the cost of 
nearly $8,000, which may well be denominated a model school-house. 
The beautiful site which it occupies, combines every desirable requisite 
for such an edifice, and is unquestionably the finest in the village. It 
is central, elevated, well graded, spacious, containing not less than an 
acre, sufficiently removed from the dusty thoroughfares, adorned with a 
variety of fine shade-trees, and supplied with the purest water, from a 
copious, gushing spring. 

The school which occupies it, is divided into three grades, viz., a Pri- 
mary, an Intermediate, and High School, all under the instruction of 
excellent teachers, who are permanently employed, at good salaries, 
But the most important fact in relation to this school remains to be 
stated. It is a free school, No poor man’s child is met at the door 
with a rate-bill. The means of support above what is derived from the 
public money, and the town deposit fund, is raised by a tax on proper- 
ty, where each one contributes according to his ability, and not accord- 
ing to the number of children which he has to educate. It is due to 
Mr. 8. W. Collins, the chief proprietor of the manufacturing establish- 
ment which constitutes the principal business of the village, and the 
largest tax-payer, to say that, although he has no children of his own 
to educate in the school, the enterprise has constantly received his cor- 
dial support ; a course of conduct in honorable contrast with that of 
another village similarly situated, where it has been proposed to ask for 
the enactment of a law to make property taxable where the proprietors 
reside, to avoid the payment of a school tax. 

In respect to sehool-house, gradation of scholars, course of study, 
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excellence of teachers and liberality in providing the means of support, 
we can not but regard this as a model village school. Plans and de- 
scriptions of the building, with some account of its dedication, and a 
statement of the measures that were from time to time employed to 
build up a good system of schools in Collinsville, will be found in Ap- 
pendix, A. 

In Bristol a similar change has been effected. Three contiguous dis- 
tricts, which up to the last year had only district schools of the poorest 
description, and school-houses valuable only as showing how they should 
not be built, commenced the work of reform by consolidating into one 
district, and then proceeded to erect a building, in an attractive style of 
architecture and with all the modern improvements, at a cost of about . 
$14,000. The school is organized and graded after the plan of the 
one in Collinsville, and is now in successful operation, though the prin- 
ciple of property taxation for its support has not been adopted, and 
consequently, the man who has to work for his daily bread, will find it 
hard to pay the tuition of his children through all the grades, 


The statement above, respecting the movement in Bristol, will ap- 
ply in almost all respects, to the movements which have been made in 
Stamford, for the ymprovement of the means of popular education. 
The school in Stamford has been in operation two years. It is divided 
into four grades and is instructed by six teachers, permanently employ- 
ed. The report of the school visitors, (see Appendix,) will show how 
highly it is prized by the people who enjoy its blessings. 

Passing from Stamford a few miles to the east, through the town of 
Darien, we come to Norwalk. Here a revolution has been wrought in 
the common schools which is truly wonderful. Till within a little less 
than two years, this town possessed no means of public instruction ex- 
cept such as were furnished by district schools, and those none of the 
best, the school-houses being in a sad plight, the teachers poorly paid 
and changed twice a year, and the course of study limited to the most 
elementary branches. Of course those parents who possessed the means 
of paying for the education of their children, instead of sending them 
to these schools, placed them under private tuition. How different the 
aspect of the public schools in Norwalk at this time. At the village a 
noble union school has been established, capable of accommodating four 
hundred and fifty pupils. There a child can commence with the alpha- 
bet and go through with the various degrees of instruction, receiving 
thorough and systematic training till he is fitted to enter college, or to 
engage in any business requiring a knowledge of the higher English 
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branches. There may be found the children of all classes, the wealthy 
and the indigent, in the same class, enjoying the same privileges. 

A particular description of the building, accompanied with plans, 
and an account of the organization of the school and the course of study 
pursued, are given in the Appendix, A. 

In the south part of the town, only a mile and a half from this 
school, another of the same description has been organized. The peo- 
ple of South Norwalk, seeing the school privileges their neighbors had 
provided for their children, forthwith resolved to secure the same for 
their own. And now if asked to name another town in New England, 
of the same population, which enjoys the advantages of two such 
schools, I could not do it. If four years ago any one had predicted to 
the people of Norwalk that such a revolution would be produced in so 
short a period, he would have been pronounced a hot-headed enthusiast, 

Till within the last two years, the public schools of New Haven 
were in a very low condition. They had become almost a reproach to 
the city, rather than an honor and a blessing. To this general remark, 
there was one honorable exception—the Lancasterian School ; which, in 
the hands of its excellent Principal, has for a quarter of a century 
maintained a respectable position, and accomplished much good, not- 
withstanding the defectiveness of the system on wifich it is based. This 
school, however, numbered upon its roll but few of the children of those 
parents who possessed the means to pay for their tuition elsewhere. 
Private schools absorbed the interest and patronage of those who had 
the disposition and the ability to provide a good education for their 
children, and the public schools were permitted to exist as a forlorn re- 
fuge for the children of the poor. 

But a brighter day has dawned upon the public schools of New Ha- 
ven. Public sentiment has undergone a radical change on the subject 
of populareducation. Through the judicious and persevering efforts of 
some enlightened and public-spirited citizens, great improvements have 
been introduced, and every movement has been in the right direction. 
The school districts were first consolidated into one. This was a good 
step, but still the machinery was too complicated ; a district and school 
society with nearly the same geographical limits, each with its set of 
school officers—a wheel within a wheel. To remedy this evil, the dis- 
trict was abolished, thus throwing the entire management and control 
of school interests into the school society. Those who took the lead in 
the school reform of the city, undertook to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of making a public school good enough for all classes in the com- 
munity. This object has been accomplished. At a cost of upward of 
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$20,000, a noble school-house has been erected, with every desirable 
convenience and comfort, and is now occupied by a school thoroughly 
graded, consisting of more than five hundred scholars, embracing child- 
ren from all classes, in social position, Parents who had before looked 
solely to private schools for the education of their children, are now 
- anxious to avail themselves of the superior advantages offered by this 
school, which has been made good enough for the best and free to all. 
With a somewhat extensive acquaintance with schools of a similar- 
grade elsewhere, I think I may safely affirm that there is no one supe- 
rior to it in New England. Another school of the same description, 
though larger, is to be organized during the present season, The 
school-house which it is to occupy is nearly completed, and is unques- 
tionably one of the finest specimens of s¢hool architecture to be found 
in the country. The cost of the edifice will exceed $30,000. The 
taxes to defray the expenses of these improvements have been promptly 
and cheerfully voted, because the people have become convinced that 
the appropriation is a wise investment. It can now be truly said of 
New Haven, that she has laid the foundation of an excellent system of 
schools, which if carried up and perfected, will prove the glory, orna- 
ment and blessing of that beautiful city. 

The city of New London has recently taken a noble stand in the 
cause of common schools. Like New Haven she has done with the 
collection of rate-bills, by which the poor widow who has a son to send 
to school, is taxed more than the millionaire whose property is increased 
in value, and whose person is protected, through the influence of good 
schools. The people of New London have adopted the principle of 
property taxation for all necessary school purposes. All the schools of 
the city have been graded. A High School for boys has been establish- 
ed on a liberal basis, where a thorough education in the higher English 
branches, as well as preparation for college, can be received, and a se 
perate High School for girls, which is the only one in the State. Thus 
provision has been made for all grades of instruction, from the alpha- 
bet up to the vestibule of the college. Though there are some good 
school buildings in the city, not so much has been done in this respect 
as in some other places, this branch of improvement having been wisely 
deferred till the consolidation of the districts could be effected, so that 
when it is done, it may be done thoroughly and with a view to the best 
interests of the whole city. 

In this rapid sketch of the educational movements, Norwich must not 
be passed by in silence. 

The citizens of the town of Norwich have raised by subscription a 
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fand of $75,000 for the establishment and maintenance of a High 
School of the first class, to be open and free to all the children within 
the limits of the town, who can pass the requisite examination. The 
building is now in progress, and the institution will probably be open 
for pupils early in the fall. 

The centre district of the city has erected a building for a graded 
school, large enough to accommodate 500 scholars, at a cost of about 
$40,000. In addition to this, a primary school-house with two school- 
rooms, sufficient to accommodate 112 pupils, has been erected during 
the past year, which so far as I know, is the best primary school-house 
in the State; and outside of Boston, I have never seen a better one, 
For ground plan and description of this building, see Appendix, A, 

Some progress has been made in Bridgeport. A new school-house 
has been erected east of the river, costing $5000, and others have been 
improved. Still, this beautiful and flourishing city owes it to herself” 
to provide a more efficient and complete system of public schools. 
Nearly the same may be said of Waterbury. 

Several villages might be mentioned in addition to those already 
named, as having made important improvements in their schools. The: 
most important of these are Plymouth Hollow, West Killingly, Farm- 
ington, Naugatuck, Stonington, Southport, Fair Haven, Birmingham, 
Meriden, New Hartford and New Britain. 

The cities of Hartford and Middletown took the lead in these im- 
provements, and established their schools on a good footing several 
years since, It is believed that they are still moving forward. The 
city of Middletown, by a special act of the Legislature, several years 
since, got rid of all the cumbersome and complicated machinery of dis- 
tricts and societies, which constitutes the peculiarity of our system, 
one set of school officers, called the Board of Education, having the 
entire charge and supervision of the schools. 

In one of the smaller districts of Hartford, a convenient and tasteful 
school-house was erected last year at a cost of about $5,000. The 
Free High School of Hartford still stands at the head of this class of 
institutions in the State, and probably there are few better in any State. 
It is what we call a first-class High School. It is hoped that the time 
is not distant when such a school will be found in all our cities and larger 
villages. 

Improvements advance more slowly in tho rural districts. Still, in 
many parts of the State they have manifested signs of progress. 
Greater efforts have been made to secure competent teachers, and a 
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more liberal compensation is paid for their services. New school- 
houses have been erected and old ones repaired. In almost every town 
there are some individuals who are fully awake to the importance of 
improving our common schools, and are more or less earnestly engaged 
in devising the means of carrying forward this work. 

In connection with these gratifying indications of increased interest 
in the improvement of our schools, it may be proper to allude to the 
encouraging action of the Legislature at the last session, in relation to 
this subject. By far the most important step of progress during the 
last year, was the act requiring the towns to raise a one per cent. tax 
for school purposes. The appropriations for Teachers’ Institutes, the 
Normal School, and the State Teachers’ Association, though small in 
amount, have materially increased the means of supplying our schools 
with well qualified teachers. The act permitting districts, under certain 
restrictions, to take land for school-house sites, has effectually removed 
one obstacle to progress. The act providing for the consolidation of 
school districts was a movement in the right direction, though it may 
be advisable to modify it in some of its details, Such is the bright 
side of the picture. Such are some of the fruits which are beginning 
to be reaped from past labors and efforts, 

But while we may be permitted to rejoice in these achievements, and 
take courage in view of the fact that there is at length a bright side to 
the school system, it would be a great mistake to suppose that no fur- 
ther exertions are needed, and that there is no dark side to the picture. 
Notwithstanding all that has been done to provide for the children of 
the State the means of obtaining a good common school education, it is 
undoubtedly true that a majority of the districts have made little or no 
progress for many years, that the majority of the school-houses are 
utterly unfit for school purposes, that a majority of the teachers are 
unfit for the discharge of the responsible duties which devolve upon 
them, that the majority of the schools are kept open for too short a 
period, that in a majority of the districts great difficulties are expe- 
rienced from want of a uniformity of text-books, and the most essen- 
tial articles of apparatus, that in a majority of the districts the attend- 
ance of pupils is very deficient, that the great majority of the children 
of the State enjoy no means of pursuing any but the elementary 
branches, and that a vast number of children among us are growing up 
without that intellectual and moral culture necessary to make them in- 
dustrious, intelligent, respectable, law-abiding citizens. 

These things being so, the question is, what ought to be done, and 
what can be done to remedy these evils, and to secure to each of the 
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one hundred thousand two hundred and ninety-four children tow enue 
merated within our borders and the successive generations who shall 
follow them, the blessing of a good education? 

To answer this question, and to present somewhat more in detail the 
wants of our schools, and the defects in our system, will be my aim in 
the remainder of this report. In what I have to say I shall take it 
for granted that my remarks are addressed to those who have the dis- 
position to do what ought to be done so far as it lies within their power. 

I proceed on the principle, that while we should duly appreciate 
and carefully preserve every good element in our system, it becomes us 
also, in accordance with the progressive spirit of the age, to embrace 
every opportunity to add to its usefulness and efficiency. As far as ex- 
perience shows defects in our system, I believe it to be our bounden 
duty to try to correct them. We should properly apply reform where 
reform is clearly needed. But we should preserve and reform at the 
same time. While everything useful is retained, what is added should 
be adapted to what is retained. We should examine the effect of what 
has been done, that we may proceed with intelligence with what re- 
mains to be done, and thus the result of each step in our progress will 
shed its light on the next and make our path plain. We should 
avoid all partial and temporary expedients, and adopt such measures as 
are really substantial and effectual, producing lasting improvement. 
We should aim our blows at the very roots of the evils we would re- 
move, and not content ourselves with lopping off here and there a 
branch. We should endeavor gradually to unite into a consistent 
whole the various anomalies and antagonistic elements of our system. 
And above all we should cherish and strengthen whatever principles of 
vitality it possesses, for if these be properly cared for, they will by 
their own operation work out every desirable excellence. 


Scuoot-Hovsss. 


Although many school-houses have been rebuilt or repaired within a 
few years, the larger portion are still unsuitable for the purposes of 
education. They are too small, badly seated, badly located, without 
the means of ventilation, destitute of play-ground and out-buildings. 
But instead of dwelling upon these defects and deformities, and the 
multitude of evils attending them, I would present to the mind’s eye 
the outline, and general features of what appears to me to be the deau 
ideal of a perfect school-house, being convinced that inattention to this 
matter oftener proceeds from the lack of a proper knowledge of what 
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constitutes a good school building, and the advantages which result 
from it, than from an unwillingness to contribute the means to provide 
such edifices. 

Its admirable situation is what first arrests our attention, and dis- 
poses us to linger and enjoy the scene. In conformity with the princi- 
ples founded upon the laws of health and the dictates of taste, it is 
placed upon firm ground, on the southern declivity of a gently sloping 
hill, open to the south-west, from which quarter come the pleasant 
winds in summer, and protected, on the north-east, by a thick wood. 
* From the road it is remote enough to escape the noise, and dust and 
danger, and yet near enough to be easily accessible by a smooth, dry 
gravel walk. 

About it is ample space, a part of which is opened for play-ground, 
and a part is laid out in plots for flowers and shrubs, with winding 
alleys for walks. These grounds, it will be observed, are partially sha- 
ded by tall trees, not in stiff rows, nor in heavy clumps, but scattered 
in graceful irregularity as if by the hand of nature. In the liberal 
play-ground, containing scarcely less than an acre, room has been found 
for a “specimen of the kingly, magnificent oak, the stately hickory, 
the wide-spreading beech, with its deep mass of shade, the symmetrical 
maple, with its rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the useful 
ash, and the soft and graceful birch.” In one corner is a cluster of the 
picturesque locusts, with their hanging fragrant flowers; and the prin- 
cips] eminence is crowned with the hemlock and laurel, the most beau- 
tiful of evergreens. The flower-garden which lies between the building 
and the road, throws a charm around the spot, gives it an air of ele- 
gance and taste. Here, in this school of nature, where God himself 
teaches through his exquisite handiwork, the children, in hours of re- 
laxation may be seen, among the roses, the viburnums, the honeysuck- 
les, the sweet-briars, and many garden flowers, which fill the air with 
fragrance, unconsciously imbibing the love of the beautiful, and learning 
to find their pleasures and amusements, in what is pure and lovely, 

The building itself, which occupies this well-chosen spot, is very dif- 
ferent from most of the school-houses‘as they were but a few years 
since. From the size of some which we have seen, we might imagine 
that they were built for the purpose of packing the children in like 
pickled herring, instead of affording space for moving and breathing ; 
while others, having been, by the joint action of time and the vandal 
hands of the boys, clothed in dilapidation and ruin, present in their re- 
pulsive aspect the very image of desolation and cheerless poverty. 

It is quite otherwise with the one before us. Its generous size, its 
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graceful proportions, and the good taste displayed in the finish, produce 
the most agreeable impression. Taken together with its pleasant 
grounds, it constitutes a view which charms every beholder, and is the 
fairest ornament of the village which it blesses, Within, everything is 
in keeping with the perfection which reigns without. 

The preservation of health, the demands of taste, and the require 
ments of convenience, are equally regarded in all the provisions and 
arrangements. For each scholar there is a separate desk and chair, — 
mounted on iron supports, and combining, in a high degree, elegance, 
comfort and durability. The scholars are seated facing the north, and 
on that side of the room which is occupied by the teacher, the wall is 
covered with blackboards and maps. here too we find, ready at hand, 
all needed apparatus and a library, in a safe and convenient repository. 
The light is not admitted in front, to the great injury of the eyes, as is 
too often the case, but is received from the east and west, thus falling 
as it should upon the sides of the pupils, and affording the greatest sup- 
ply when needed, namely, in the morning and afternoon, The warm- 
ing apparatus is so constructed as to diffuse an equable temperature 
throughout the room, without subjecting any part to the extremes of 
heat and cold; while the apparatus for ventilation effectually removes 
the air as fast as it becomes unfit for breathing, and supplies its place 
with the pure, unadulterated atmosphere of heaven. Mats, scrapers, 
water, clothes closets, and a suitable place for fuel, are all supplied. 

And there it stands, the beautiful structure, with its little tasteful 
park, its shrubbery, its flower-pots, and all other needed appurtenances, 
and ornaments. There it stands, the daily blessing of many children 
and youth who resort to it for the bread of knowledge. There it 
stands, the surest guaranty of the future happiness and prosperity of 
the community among whom it is located. 

It is itself a teacher. It teaches neatness and order. It promotes 
good morals and manners. It instills into the tender mind of child- 
hood the love of the beautiful in nature and in art, and proclaims to 
every passer-by the dignity and importance of education. It is nota 
cold abstraction ; it isa living epistle to be read of all. 

But this fit home for the school to dwell in, did not spring up out of . 
the ground, like Jonah’s gourd, in a night. It cost treasure, and it cost 
labor, but it amply compensates for both. Such a school-house is far 
more economical than those of the poorest class. By a few simple op- 
erations in addition and subtraction, it may be shown that no district 
can afford to support a poor school-house. If any one doubts’ it, let 
him sit down with me and sum up the cost of keeping up such a con- 
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cern. Reckon the sums of money you annually sink in paying teachers 
to work without suitable tools and means, not forgetting that as a gen- 
eral rule you will be compelled to put up with the poorest teachers, for 
the best will not put up with such accommodations without extra com- 
pensation. Add to this the loss of half or three-fourths of the school- 
time of your children. Calculate the value of that knowledge, and in- 
tellectual culture which your sons and daughters are thus deprived of 
forever. Compute, if you can, the amount of loss sustained in injured 
lungs, and spines, and eyes; in colds, and fevers, and consumption, and 
all the train of evils, generated and aggravated by the defects of the 
bad school-house ; and to this add its unhappy effect upon the taste and 
moral sentiments, those faculties which are so intimately connected with 
“whatsoever things are lovely, and whasotever things are of good re- 

rt.” , 
hee together these items in one grand sum total, and then say if 
any community can afford to support a poor school-house. 

The commendable examples which have been set by the places already 
alluded to, will do much to hasten forward this department of the school 
reform. Light on this subject is needed. It is important, therefore, 
that measures be adopted to spread among the people information on 
this subject. The accomplishment of this desirable object is kept stea- 
dily in view in the plans of operation herewith submitted. 





(To be continued.) 8 
® 
A JUST MEMORIAL. ° 


The following Preamble and Resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted, are cepied from the Records of a meeting of the Stockhold- 
ers of the New Britain Educational Fund Company, held the 9th day 
of January, 1855. 


Wuenrzas, This Corporation was formed and organized for the sole 
purpose of improving and advancing the great cause of Public Educa- 
tion, by providing accommodations and facilities for conducting the 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, and the Pustic Scnoots therewith 
connected, that thereby the Public School System of this community, 
and throughout the State, might be reformed and established on a 
grade, in some measure corresponding with the importance of general 
public education ; and whereas, the time has arrived, when we have the 
satisfaction of seeing the object and design of this Corporation in a 
good degree realized, we deem it a duty we owe to ourselves as Stock- 

olders, to this community and State, as members and citizens thereof, 
in some suitable manner to manifest our appreciation of the worth and 
services of him, (now no more,) who was the Founder and most liberal 
Patron of this Corporation. 
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Therefore, Resolved, That to the munificent liberality, perseverance 
and untiring efforts of our late distipguished and much lamented fellow- 
citizen, Maj. SETH J. NORTH, is this Corporation indebted for its 
existence and means to accomplish the objects contemplated by its for. 
mation, and the cause of Public School instruction, not only in this 
community, but throughout the State, for all the benefits derived from 
its organization. 

Resolved, That as a mark of our respect and regard for the de. 
ceased, and that the memory of his worth and works may be perpetu- 
ated, a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated from the funds of this Company, to procure a cop 
of his Portrait, by a competént artist, to be placed in the NORTH 
HALL, of the NORMAL SCHOOL Building. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing, signed by the President and 
attested by the Secretary of this Company, be transmitted to the fa- 


mily of the deceased. 
F. T. STANLEY, President. 
¥. H. NORTH, Secretary. 


In accordance with these magnanimous Resolutions, an excellent Por- 
trait in a massive gilt frame has been placed in the “ North Hall.” 
And while it is a just memorial to the “worthy departed,” the student 
glancing from his books to this life-like form upon canvass, makes new 
resolutions of perseverance and nobleness, as he is impressed with the 
thought that he too must be the Architect of his own fortune. 

James J. Sawyg, of Putnam, Ct., the Artist employed to produce 
this truthful copy,"is the Author of the original Painting. Mr. Saw- 
yer is a gentlemangpossessed of rare talent as a Portrait Painter; and 
not only does he Feceive the gratitude of the bereaved family, but also 
the thanks and praises of the numerous friends of Mason Norn. 

New Barrar, June 12th, 1855. J. W. 





ATTENDANCE, PUNCTUAL AND REGULAR. 


We are happy to present to our readers the following excellent com- 
munication from one of our much esteemed contributors in New Lon- 
don, on this very important topic. It is to be hoped that other teach- 
ers will enter upon the reform of irregularity of attendance, with the 
same spirit. We know that many of our best teachers are doing ex- 
cellent work in this respect. 


Mr. Eprror : 
Noticing in the April No. of the Journal an article entitled 
“ Absence,” brought vividly to mind our efforts of the past two years 
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in regard to the same thing. And as some of the plans, which we have 
tried to prevent absences, have proved successful beyond our most san- 
guine expectations, we will, with your permission, mention some of them, 
hoping that others may try them with equal success. We have fre- 
quently been requested to do this, and we trust it will be remembered 
that we are giving no mere theoretical “ modus opperandi,” but presente 
ing plans which have been, and if carried out energetically and fear- 
lessly, ever will be suecessful in attaining the great and eminently desi- 
rable object at which they aim. 

We believe with friend E. F. S., “that irregularity of attendance is 
an evil from which multitudes of others flow ;” and we may say, it is the 
greatest evil which teachers in this State have to contend with. Under 
this conviction, we entered upon a new field of labor two years ago, 
with the determination that irregularity could be, and eventually must 
be, stopped. 

The first term of school, our average attendance was not fifty per cent. 
of the number enrolled. We became acquainted with the scholars, and 
their parents as far as practicable, and Jaid out our work for the future. 
The second term we endeavored to make the school exercises so inter- 
esting and pleasant, that the scholars would rather come to school than 
to play ; this succeeded well with about two-thirds of the school. The 
other third consisted of those whose parents kept them at home half of 
the time to work; and when they did come, they were very backward, 
disliked to study, and were therefore full of mischief, and continually get- 
ting into difficulty. Notwithstanding this third, the attendance in- 
creased during this term about five per cent. The third term, we re 
quired of each absentee a written excuse, carefully dated, (and for tar- 
diness, the time the pupil left home must also be recorded,) signed by 
the parent or guardian. We succeeded this term in raising the regular 
attendance about five per cent. higher ; it prevented nearly all truancy 
and had many good qualities; yet there were evils attending it. Pa- 
rents if busy, do not like to be troubled to write excuses; and if they 
are obliged to, are very apt to find fault with the school and its regu- 
lations, before their children. There is also a little danger in a large 
school, of some of the excuses being forged; it also takes much of the 
teacher’s time, unless there is a monitor appointed to examine the ex- 
cuses. This plan is nevertheless good, but not the best. The fourth or 
last term of the first year, we continued all the previous arrangements 
as to absences, and added another, to prevent tardiness ; which was al- 
lowing the whole school to sing what we called the “Tardy Song,” to 
those who were late. No matter what we were engaged in, the moment 
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the tardy scholar entered the door, the school would commence sings 
ing—* Oh where have you been tardy boy, tardy boy,” (or girl,) and 
sing until he had passed forward to the desk and handed in his excuse, 
when they would all stop and go on with their work. This plan proved 
very successful with the tardy scholars, The first term of the second 
year, the tardy song being rather old, we adopted in place of it the 
plan of keeping the tardy scholars twice the length of time lost. The 
second term of this year, we tried a plan which succeeded better than 
any of the previous ones, and stands next to the “ Excelsior” regulation, 
which we are now working under, and which will soon be explained. 
The method adopted at this time, was that of compelling every absent 
scholar to Jearn and write upon paper all lessons which his class had 
gone over during his absence. If he was not prepared on the first 
day, they were doubled until he caught up with his class. 

This plan raised the standard of attendance to about seventy per 
cent. At the close of this term, on the evening of the fall examina- 
tion, the parents and guardians were all invited to the school-house, 
and after some rhetorical exercises by the scholars, a short familiar lec- 
ture was given by the teacher, who stated distinctly the facts of the 
last two or three terms in regard to irregularity, and its consequences 
upon the school. He then stated a plan which he thought would obvi- 
ate the difficulty. The parents were astonished at the facts, and were 
ready to take almost any course to prevent this great hindrance to the 
good scholars. 

The third term of the second year, our school commenced under the 
following regulations, suggested by the teacher and sanctioned by the 
Committee :—viz. Ist. That no scholar should enter the school after 
the exercises had commenced. 2d. That ten half days absence during 
the term, should suspend a pupil until. the commencement of the next 
term. 3d. That no scholar would be expected to leave school during 
school hours. 

Under this regulation, we have been working during the past two 
terms, and what is the result? The first term we were compelled to 
suspend but three out of one hundred and sixty, and the last term none. 
The per cent. of attendance has increased from 70 to 97, and the pro- 
gress of the classes has increased in a like ratio. During the past six 
months, there have been in the Senior Department but eighty-four half 
days absence, unless caused by sickness or death, which is not quite 
.004 per cent. . 

This is the regulation above all others adapted to promote regularity 
of attendance in our schools. We wish it might be adopted in every 
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district in the State. The Visiting Committee have a legal right to 
enforce it, and the District Committee, an assumed right; but a teacher, 
if he will obtain the confidence of parents and the community, and is 
judicious and careful in his steps, may soon adopt it with ease in als 
most any district, and have the parents to co-operate with him in carry+ 
ing out his plans. Committees can confer no greater benefit upon a 
school than by adopting regulations similar to the above, 

There is no course here mentioned, which has not really been taken 
and proved successful, and may be taken and will succeed in other 
schools. We are well aware that in thus presenting the above, we 
have laid ourselves open to the charge of egotism; but did we know of 
a “certain cure” for some severe bodily disorder, and did not make it 
known, although for want of such a remedy thousands were daily per- 
ishing around us, we should be regarded as criminal in the extreme ; 
and shall we hesitate to prescribe when a disorder far worse than @ 
bodily disease is operating to hinder, if not to render of no effect the 
labors of the teacher in training mind for its high destiny? We can+ 
not keep silence. “ We speak only what we do know.” There is an- 
other school in the State, where the plan last mentioned has been suc- 
cessfully carried out. The teacher is one well known, and stands sec 
‘ ond to none in his profession. Let him testify. 

Nzw Lonpon, May, 1855. C. 





A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 


We have the pleasure to give our readers another specimen of prac- 
tical teaching from our esteemed correspondent in Brooklyn. We are 
confident that they will be read with great pleasure anf profit, by 
“ Normals,” as well as “ Abnormals.” In the days of our early experi+ 
ence, we were hungry for such fare, but none gave unto us, In the 
language of “ Abnormal,” “ more.” 


“Me. Reswent Eprror: : 
Dear Sir :—It is such a pleasure to the philosopher, when 

his study of the relation between causé and effect reveals new truth, 
that every teacher may well become a philosophical experimenter, in 
the relations between knowledge and intellect. 

As suggested in Abbott’s “Teacher,” it is the instinctive operation 
of a judicious mind, to seek the best ends by the best means, 

May I give you one of my late experiments? It was in English. 
The long columns of irregular verbs look frighful to a novice in gram- 
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mar, aud are remembered with a half horror by most who have suffered 
and struggled along in their irregularities, like boys entangled in rasp- 
berry bushes, while merrily striving to gather the luscious berries. 

The class of boys looked quite solicitous and disquieted. The double 
gauntlet was before them. Down the lines between present and past, 
(I detest Imperfect,) between past tense and perfect participle, it was 
no easy matter to steer clear of the irregular crags which wreck the 
people’s English, in the case of many an older grammarian. 

‘«* Water” is a noun, but “ to water,” i. e., to put water on, is a verb, 
expressing a mode of action. Now for examples of nouns used as 
verbs. 


To sugar. To load. 
To pepper. To run. 
To salt. To boot. 
To pickle. To shoe. 
To apple. To swing. 
To stone. To ring. 
To wheel. To sift. 


Another list was of cookery, the use of articles for food, by the pro- 
ceases. 


To boil. To simmer, 
To broil. To roast. 
To bake. To stew. 

To brew. To preserve. 
To seethe. To fry. 


These were given with a rapidity, with the eagerness of uplifted 
hands, body thrown forward, stepping as close up as was permitted, 
with flashing eyes, and delight, that showed the felicitous operation of 
awakened intellect, darting forward in the realm of truth, on a line of 
thought not before traversed, but as inspiring and attractive, as the 
traveler’s first summer trip to the White Hills of New Hampshire. 

In the time it took for me to write them, at the most rapid rate I 
eould, the blackboard was covered with four or five parallel columns of 
verbs, thus suggested. 

_ Then began the ground of distinction, the characteristics of regular 
and irregular, the practical tests of the words just written, and their 
elassification. So truly had the mind of the class been engaged, that 
after this collection and arrangement of verbs, as material, was com- 
plete, and when I tested them, from head to foot in the class, twice 
through, not a boy missed in placing the verb given him in its proper 
elass, and with almost instantaneous promptness, 
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{t was near the close of the allotted time. We turned to the ad- 
vance lesson, and named some ten or twelve words of the column, as it 
went on. Three out of every four words were given correctly, irregue 
lar as they were. The class, consequently, felt no surprise, when ine 
formed, that really, as of English lineage, they knew English passably 
already, that these verbs, the most important words of their mother 
tongue were here arranged, in more perfect order, more full ranks, and ~ 
that, by closely studying these, they were on the high road to true 
thoughts, conveyed in the clearest and most powerful words which our 
language can afford; while, at the same time, traversing what was not 
entirely new, what was rather the field they had seen, but as “ through 
a glass, darkly ;” a field now to be seen, as more mature word-masters, 
by the daylight of intelligent study, and in the nearness of actual 
ownership, entitling them to its beauty and its richest fruits. 

It is thus, Mr. Editor, that the prospect is made more alluring to 
the neophyte. 

The testimony of pleasure, the evidence of clearly understanding 
the truth presented, constitute ample motive for active effort, on the 
part of the ingenious instructor. 

In cordial co-operation with any means which judgment may se- 
lect, and energy enforce, for the welfare of education, allow me to re- 
main, Ever yours, 

ee ABNORMAL.” 
Cottece Grammar Scuoot, 
Brooklyn, May 20th, 1855. 





COMPONENT ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE, 
(From “* English Past and Present,’’ by Trench.) 


Suppose the English language to be divided into a hundred parts ; 
of these, to make a rough distribution, sixty would be Saxon, thirty 
would be Latin, (including, of course, the Latin which has come to us 
through the French,) five would be Greek ; we should thus have assign- 
ed ninety-five parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a residue, 
to be divided among all the other languages from which we have adopt- 
ed isolated words. Thus, just to enumerate a few of these latter; we 
have a certain number of Hebrew words, mostly, if not entirely be- 
longing to religious matters, as “amen, cabala, cherub, ephod, hallelu- 
jah, jubilee, manna, Messiah, sabbath, seraph.” The Arabic words in 
our language are more numerous; we have several arithmetical and 
astronomical terms, as “algebra, cypher, zero, zenith, nadir, talisman, 
almanach ;” and chemical, for the Arabs were the chemists, no less 
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than the astronomers and arithmeticians of the middle ages ; as “ alkali, 
alembic, elixir, alcohol ;” add to these the names of animals or articles 
of merchandize first introduced by them to the notice of Western Eu- 
rope, “ giraffe, gazelle, saffron, lemon, orange, sherbet, lute, syrup, arti- 
choke, mattrass, jar, assegai, barragan, oodffee, sugar, amber, mummy, 
jasmin, crimson,” and some farther terms, “ assassin, vizier, divan, sul- 
tan, admiral, arsenal, carat, tarif, sofa, caffre, magazine;” and I believe 
we shall have nearly completed the list. We have moreover a few 
Persian words, as “ bazar, lilac, pagoda, caravan, azure, scarlet, taffeta, 
saraband ;” of “scimitar” it can, I believe, only be said, that it is East 
ern. We have also a few Turkish; as “tulip, turban, chouse, drago- 
man,” or as it used to be spelt, “ tranchman ;” this last having hardly 
a right to be called English, 

The new world has given us a certain number of words, Indian and 
other—* tebacco, chocolate, potato, maize,” (Haytian,) ‘“ condor, ham- 
oc, cacique, wigwam ;” and if “hurricane” is a word which Europe 
. originally derived from the Caribbean islanders, it should of course be 
included in this list. 

To come nearer home, we have a certain number of Italian words, as 
bandit, charlatan, pantaloon, gazette,” We have some Spanish, as 
** musquito, negro, duenna, punctilio, alcove,* alligator, gala, cambist, 
palaver.” A good many of our sea terms are Dutch, as “sloop, 
schooner, yacht.” Celtic things are for the most part designated 
among us by Celtic words; such as “bard, kilt, clan, pibroch, plaid, 
reel.” Nor only such as these, which are all of them comparatively of 
modern introduction, but a considerable number, how large a number is 
yet a very unsettled question, of words which at a much earlier date 
found admission into our tongue, are derived from this quarter. 





“DIED OF ECONOMY.” 


At a recent Educational Meeting, in the city of Hartford, the Hon, 
Mr, Chapman spoke of a man who was induced, by miserly habits, grad- 
ually to diminish his daily allowance of food, until he actually died of 
starvation, He said a fit inscription on the tombstone af such a man 
would be “ died of economy.” 

As we listened to the sad statement, it occurred to us that many per- 
sons and objects became defunct of the same disease; though perhaps 
the verdict, at the post mortem examination might direct the public 
mind to some other source as the cause of death. As it is quite time 


* On the question whcther this ¢ not to have been incl: bi D 
Pan yy =. hay to en uded among the Arabic, see Diez, 
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that the public should see where the danger lies, we will allude to one 
‘ or two cases in which a true verdict would be, “ died of economy.” 

The cause of Education is sometimes left unprotected, unsupported, 
uncared for by the public, until its few friends tired and faint from long 
continued care, effort and watching, fall asleep and leave the object of . 
their anxiety and care to die a miserable, lingering death ; a death from 
a severe attack of that most fatal disease—Economy. We hope the 
cause of Education in this State may never be called to suffer so deplo- 
rable an end. , 

Teachers’ Journals, too, are sometimes left, by those who should be 
their support, to pine away and die for the mere want of a few crumbs 
from the teachers’ tables, They, too, die of that malignant disease, 
ECONOMY, 

Even teachers themselves are peculiarly liable to contract the same 
disease, and suffer the extreme penalty thereof. Those teachers who 
never take any interest in teacher’s meetings, who take no Educational 
Journal, and read no works on education, are almost sure to die of 
economy ; and, we are almost tempted to add—it would be a very eco- 
nomical thing for the school and the public, if they would pass off as 
quickly as possible, if the disease is fairly seated. No other disease so 
preys upon and paralyzes the vital parts; and from no other disease is 
the surrounding atmosphere so contaminated and deadened. 

Teachers and parents of Connecticut! will you see to it that the 
schools of your lovely State are not left to suffer and languish, because 
you are suffering from an attack of false Economy. ‘Will you not re- 
member that there is that which enricheth while it scattereth ; while 
from undue withholding poverty and want do oftenest come. 

Parents! if you would not have your children’s intellectual death 
caused by Economy, see to it that the school-house is in such condition 
as will shield them from the disease; for the insidious destroyer will 
come through crevices and patches and: look for his food most vora- 
ciously, where dilapidation and neglect most appear. See to it that 
your teachers are worthy of their calling, that they are kindly treated, 
generously rewarded ; for they may much assist you in keeping off the 
fell disease. 

And Teachers ! would you wish to feel secure? Then we advise you 
to enter upon your duties with suitable qualifications and with an ear- 
nest desire to do your pupils good. Labor diligently, labor understand- 
ingly ; keep up with the times, read educational works, subscribe for and 
read the Connecticut Teachers’ Journal, and you may feel perfectly se- 
eure against all attacks from Economy, | 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


Certainly, honor is due to those teachers who spend their money and 
time to advance the cause of education, by attending meetings of teach- 
ers, For this, among other reasons, it was thought best to record in 
the pages of the Journal the names of those in attendance at the late 
meeting of our Association. By some mistake on the part of the Com- 
mittee who had the matter in charge, the following names were omitted, 
We are happy to insert them now. New London deserves especial 
honor for her noble delegation. And here it ought to be mentioned, 
that two enterprising ladies in Middletown, whose committee would not 
allow them to close their schools to attend, procured substitutes at their 
own expense to take their places, while in attendance at the meeting. 
Such teachers will be likely to succeed in what they undertake. 


Jane A. Goodrich, New London. 
Hiizabeth H. Judson, “ “ 
Letitia H. Mussey, “ ” 

E. M. Peck, “ “ 
Mary Reynolds, o “ 
A. Lathrop, “ “ 
Lucy E. Hunt, . 2 
Charlotte Comstock, “ “ 
Emily A. Upson, New Britain, 
Jane D. Baldwin, “ “ 
Elizabeth Dunham, “s “ 
Elizabeth Stanley, “ 4 
Elizabeth Wheeler, “ “ 
Mary J. Peck, “ “ 
Carrie E. Penfield, Black Rock. 
8. Jane Mather, West Suffield. 
Susan J. Hayes, - Granby. 

8. Josephine Higgins, Clinton. 
Obed B. Morse, Plymouth Hollow. 
Ibri Canon, Jr., New Canaan. 
Mortimer A. Warren, New Britain. 





“*THE PEOPLE WILL NOT STAND IT.” 


Every intelligent person will admit that more should be done for the 
improvement of our Schools, than has been done. They say we are, 
in many respects, behind the times. We have no school libraries. 
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Massachusetts has them ; Rhode Island has them ; New York has them, 
at an expense of $100,000 a year; Ohio has them, paying for them at 
the rate of $80,000 a year; and Indiana has just established them, a 
tax of $147,000 being raised to pay the first year’s expense. But let 
it be suggested to our law makers that it is time for us todo some- 
thing in the same direction, and the reply is, “ The people will not 
stand it.” 

The means for the support of our schools are quite inadequate. Ma- 
ny of them are in an unsound condition. Their malady is “ economy.” 
Everybody admits it. But if any legislative remedy is asked, the reply 
is, “ The people will not stand it,” and all further argument is useless. 

The greatest difficulty experienced in elevating the character of our 
schools, results from the scarcity of good teachers. Yet if a few dol- 
lars are asked to be expended in aiding and encouraging teachers to fit 
themselves for their business, the answer is, “The people will not 
stand it.” 

The measures proposed are admitted to be wise and necessary, but 
they are postponed from year to year, and no action taken on them. 
The excuse is, that the people are not prepared for them. Give the 
people “ homeopathic doses” says one of their leaders. Now we have 

‘no confidence in this policy. It is our firm conviction that the people 
are prepared for judicious legislation on the subject of popular educa- 
tion. Those who fear that the people will not sustain such legislation, 
do not consider that public sentiment has undergone a great change in 
relation to this matter within the last fifteen years. To say that the 
“ people won't stand it” when any measure is proposed for the improve- 
ment of schools, is a slander upon the intelligence of the people. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The annual meeting of this Association will be held in the chapel of 
the University of the city of New York, commencing at 10 o’clock 
Tuesday, A. M. August 28th, and continue in session four days. The 
introductory address will be delivered by Prof. Alexander Dallas 
Bache. Addresses will be delivered by Bishop Potter of New York ; 
Prof. Felton, of Cambridge, Mass. ; Prof. Proudfit, of Rutgers College ; 
Pres. Tappan, of the University of Michigan; Lt. Maury, of Washing- 
ton city; Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Boston; Rev. E. B. Huntington, of 
Stamford, Ct.: Prof. Anderson, of New York city, and others. 

Arrangements will be made to entertain female teachers from abroad, 
freé of expense ; and it is hoped that Rail Road and Steamboat Com- 
panies will afford the usual reduction of fare. 





344 Notices. 


Resident Editor's Department, 


New Yorg, 


The annual meeting of the New York Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Utica on the Ist, 2d and 3d days of August. 

Addresses are announced as expected from R. D, Jonzs, Esq., and 
President Anperson of Rochester ; J. D. Puitsrick, Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Connecticut; Rev. T. S. Cuyzer of New York; 
Prof. Daviss of Fishkill ; and D. B. Scott, Esq., of New York. 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont State Teachers’ Association will meet at St. Albans on 
the 21st, 22d and 23d August. 


Amentoan Institute or [nsrruction. 


This pioneer Association will hold its annual meeting in the city of 
Boston early in August, The usual Rail Road and other accommo 
dations may be expected by those who attend. 


APpoLoey. 


Owing to a misunderstanding on the part of the printer, the first 
form of our present number was put to press before the proof had been 
properly corrected. This will account for several errors which, we aré 
sorry to say, occur in this issue. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


We would call the attention of Teachers and the friends of educa 
tion to the annual meeting of the “ American Association for the ad- 
vancement of Education,” a notice of which we give above, 

Henry Barnard LL. D. is President of the Association and has made 
every arrangement for securing a large, interesting and profitable meeté 
ing ; and we earnestly hope that the friends of education will cheerfully 
and promptly second his well-directed efforts: In addition to the very 
able corps of lecturers announced, an address may be expected from 
Dr. Barnard, as President of the Association. 
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GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 


It is desirable that Schools should be graded wherever it is practica- 
ble. We are confident that nothing is needed to secure this object, But 
the diffusion of information on the subject. The following remarks are 
designed for Jeginners. 

The progress and efficiency of a school must always depend very 
materially upon the degree of perfection to which its classification is | 
carried. To enable a teacher to produce the greatest results with a 
given amount of skill and labor, it is essential that the scholars under 
his instruction be nearly of the same degree of attainments. 

In colleges, and in some public schools, for example the English 
High School in Boston, all the scholars under one teacher constitute 
but one class, in all the branches of study pursued. 

Such a refinement of classification is desirable and useful in schools 
of a very high grade, where the instruction is given chiefly in lectures, 
and the lessons are prepared in private; but in the Common School, 
where the individual pupils are to be subjected to thorough drilling in 
the elementary branches, and the tasks are to be learned in the school 
room, upon the forms, it isnot important to carry the gradation to such 
a degree of nicety. I know it is often said, that if the scholars are of 
the same grade, a teacher can teach an hundred as well as one. But 
experience does not confirm this assertion. If teaching is simply lec- 

.turing, then it may be true. But if teaching consists in discrimina- 
ting, personal, individual training, then it cannot be true. But in this, 
as well as in all matters, there isa golden mean, in which we can 
locate ourselves with safety and profit. Let us see where this point is. 

Now if there is anything settled in the business of teaching, it is 
that the faithful study of the lessons on the part of the scholars, can 
in al] cases be effectually secured only by a rigid exaction of the recita- 
tion on the part of the teacher. When a lesson is assigned, it must 
be regarded in the light of a debt, due from the pupil to the teacher; 
and the teacher who aims at high success, must not fail to demand all 
that is nominated in the bond. 

In this, he must be as inexorable as Shylock himself. But with a 
class of one hundred, this would be an impossibility ; for a minute to a 
scholar, together with necessary interruptions, would make the recita- 
tion two hours in length. Such a system would be but little better 
than the opposite extreme, where a multiplicity of short recitations ne- 
cessarily renders all the instructions imperfect and superficial. 

But suppose fifty scholars be assigned to each teacher, which is as 
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many as can be governed and taught to advantage. Let these fifty be 
so nearly on a level, that they may be arranged in two classes. With 
such an arrangement, while one class is engaged in recitation, the other 
is preparing one; the teacher is constantly employed in teaching, with- 
out having his mind distracted and his mental vigor dissipated, by too 
great a variety of recitations ; the scholars have sufficient time to study, 
and time enough to recite all they have studied. This conclusion is 
not the result of theoretical speculation merely, but it is derived from 
actual experience and observation. 

But how can this gradation be effected ? 

What are the conditions necessary for it? 

It is commonly supposed that this gradation of schools is practicable 
only in cities and populous towns, where a considerable population is 
concentrated upon a small territory. But let us analyze the matter, and 
see how far it is practicable. Suppose we have 250 children between 
the ages of 5 and 16. Now let us divide these horizontally, according 
to age and proficiency, into five divisions, and place them under five 
different teachers. Then divide each of these divisions into two classes, 
We shall have then 10 classes in all, of 25 each. The lowest class 
will be 5 years of age, the next 6, and so on, each class being one year 
younger than the next in rank. In practice, it will be found that the 
attainments are not always according to age. But this diversity will 
not very materially affect the classification. With 250 children then, 
of the ages specified, assembled in one building, or brought together at 
one point, the classification requisite for.all practical purposes may be 
made. ; 

Bat what must be the conditions of population, to admit of this 
concentration of pupils? It will be found that in the country towns, 
about one-fifth of the whole population are of legal school age, or be- 
tween 5 and 16. A population of twelve or fifteen hundred there- 
fore, would contain the requisite number of scholars; and when this 
population is embraced within the limits of two miles square, that is, 
upon the area of four square miles, the children might easily assemble 
at one point; for in that case, no child would have much over a mile to 
travel. It is obvious that the obstacles in the way of this gradation, 
increase with the sparseness and diminish with the compactneas of popu- 
lation. 

This concentration of scholars and classification, is one of the great- 
est improvements which have been made in the Common School. 

Our limits will allow us to glance at only one of its advantages; 
and that is the saving of expense. Suppose the population of 1200, 
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instead of the plan I propose, have five district schools, of 50 scholars 
each, of all ages, kept 5 months of the year, by male teachers, at $40 
per month, and 5 months by females at $4 per week. The annual cost 
will be $1,400. . 

But if all the children are brought together in one building, they 
may be taught by a male principal and 4 female assistants, whose 
salaries at the above rates would amount to only $1,040, a saving of 
$360. This sum added to the salaries of the principal and assistants 
on the graded system, would secure teachers of high qualifications, and 
of course secure a good school. 





WHAT IS DOING IN OTHER STATES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The individual who compares himself with himself alone, and never 
measures his strength by another’s, is apt to fall into vanity and self- 
conceit. Things are great or small, only by comparison. So it is with 
progress. We may have conquered some difficulties, surmounted some 
obstacles, achieved some victories. But let us not therefore boast too 
much, nor put on airs, nor lift our head quite to the stars, till we see 
whether others have not done as much, or even more. The question is 
not what speed we make, but where are we in the column of march. 
Do we lead the van, or lag in the rear? We have set down some 
notes of our own progress, for our encouragement and instruction. Let 
us now take a glance at the movements of our enterprising neighbors, 
and see if we cannot learn a lesson from them. The following commu- 
nication will give us some idea of the spirit that has been awakened in 
New Jersey. 


“ What is New Jersey doing for her Common Schools ? 


“Within two years the Legislature has authorized the holding of a 
Teachers’ Institute in every county in which forty teachers shall signify 
their desire to have one ; and appropriated one hundred dollars towards 
defraying the expenses. Last year, Institutes were held in seven coun- 
ties. This year, already in three. The Legislature at its recent sess- 
ion, passed an act to establish a State Normal School, and appropriated 
ten thousand dollars a year, for five years, for its support. The Trus- 
tees are now actively engaged in its organization, and have announced 
October next as the time for its opening. 

“ At the same Session, a commission was established for the revis- 
ion, codification and extension of her school laws, to be reported to the 
next Legislature for consideration. This commission is at work. At 
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the same session, provision was made for placing in every school district 
in the State, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 

“Within two years, a State Association of Teachers has been form- 
ed,the first important step of which was to procure an essay on the 
necessity and means of improving the Common Schools of N. J., and 
scattering them widely. Its second, was to appoint an Agent to visit 
teachers, promote the formation of county associations, be a medium of 
communication between schools and teachers, and aid in the establish- 
ment of Institutes. His labors have already been successful in stimu- 
lating the efforts of teachers to form or resuscitate associations in sev- 
eral counties. 

“The third step was to adopt an educational journal and appoint an 
associate editor for New Jersey. New Jersey is waking up at last; 
and it is high time. Another brief article will set forth what she has 
done in some details. 8.” 





EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


We welcome to our table the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, a very 
readable and instructive paper, with a very prepossessing physiognomy ; 
the Illinois Teacher, fresh and vigorous from the great Prairie State; 
and the Michigan Journal of Education, a worthy organ of the teach- 
ers of the noble Peninsular State. Here is our right hand of fellow- 
ship, and a good, hearty grip, We are laborers in the same cause. 


** Cur dextrae jungere dextram 
Non dautur.”’ 


May your shadows never be less, and may you never fail to make 
your monthly visits. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to inquire of you, where I can procure some good works on the 
subject of teaching. I am anxious to procure a teacher’s library, amd have tried, 
but with ill success. I did not know but I might obtain the desired information by 
addressing you. If it will not be too much trouble, will you please drop mes 
line when convenient ; naming some of the standard works on teaching ; also the 
prices and where they can be obtained. If you can, 1 would be very thankful. 

Newrtows, May 18th, 1855. Respectfully yours, 

E. L. 


This is a decidedly good omen. We do not know this correspondent 
personally, but we set him down on the list of dive Connecticut teach- 
ers. “Standard works on teaching ;”—they are what you need. Get 
them by all means. What sorry work many teachers make, for the 
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want of such helps. Of course, they must think for themselves, but 
they must read also. But to the answer. Write to F, C. Brownell, 
Hartford, at the ‘Teachers’ Home,” (see advertisement,) and he will 
send you a catalogue of such as he has for sale. It is a valuable'list. 
We have not time for a further answer at this time, 


Dear Sim: 

I want to tell you a bit of news that came to my ears a few weeks ago, and add 
some facts that I am personally knowing to, with the hope that you will read a 
short, sharp lecture to the guilty ones, whom I now arraign before you. 

In a certain town in this State, in the central district, the wise fathers and 
guardians of public education there, have voted not to give more than two dollars 
a week to procure a teacher for their school this summer. The school house in 
this district is situated on the public green, (contrary to a law of the town,) has 
no shades around it, no fence, no conveniences in the shape of small buildings, 
(not even one,) attached ; and stands in a triangle between three roads, about as 
exposed as it can possibly be. Such heathenish barbarity deserves rebuke. I am 
delighted however to add, that in another district of this same town, where they 
have a good school house, they paid last term for a good teacher $5, and voted to 
give even as high as $5.50 to the same, to secure her valuable services this sum- 
mer. I take a particular interest iu this town, because it is my native town ; and 
I would save it, if I might, from so bad a reputation as the facts in the case of the 
first district must give it. The town is not far from New Haven. 

Yours Truly, EL. 


A “sharp lecture” is to be read to this district. I have not the 
heart to do it. I pity that district too much to speak harshly to it. 
The bare statement of the facts as you givethem, Mr. Correspondent, 
is sharp enough, in my estimation. My poor pen can add nothing to 
its force. ‘ Come then, expressive silence.” 

By the kindness of Mr. H. we have the following. ‘Let such taach- 
eas as “J, P.” be multiplied. 


Me. H.—Dmur Sr: ; 

It will perhaps not tax your oft tried patience beyond endurance, though it may 
beyond reason, if I trouble you to read a short missive. As my thoughts have of- 
ten reverted to you, I have thought that a brief statement of my school-teaching 
experience might be of passing interest to you, and therefore-this first day suc- 
ceeding the closing of my school, I take up my pen for a hurried sketch. 

You will recollect how deficient my qualifications for teaching school were, so 
that you can probably calculate the failures I must have made. I will not dwell 
on the imperfections of my instruction and I hope nobody is more conscious of 
them than myself. Icould hardly parse s simple sentence, and had never been 
but half way through Thomson’s Higher Arithmetic, while Geography, in which 
I was best versed, I had not studied since my district school days. With a feeling 
that it was necessary todo or die, and thus prepared, I began my school five 
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months ago. Your generous proposition to lecture, and persuade the district in 
which I was, to purchase school apparatus, proved beneficial to both school and 
teacher. That movement resulted advantageously, and placed me on a tolerably 
fair footing with the district. In the operation I learned considerable, getting the 
measure of the inhabitants’ minds, and the peculiarities of their dispositions, to a 
good extent. 

In the school I labored with unceasing care to gain the scholars’ good-will, and 
awake a zeal for study. In this I succeeded, but have been hampered continually 
by my lack of attainments. However, I believe my disposition to accomplish some- 
thing worthy, atoned in part for my deficiency of acquirements. 

The winter previous to the last they had established debates at the school-house 
and of course proposed to resume them, the teacher being relied on to bear a chief 
part in their maintenance. Although unaccustomed to command, yet this was in 
my line of previous labor, and I took the lead with great zeal guarded by a careful 
prudence. , 

I fairly astonished my scholars at the debates, and won at least respect from 
the older heads. The discussions grew in importance, after one crisis only, and I 
induced nearly all of the boys at school, and their example drew in boys from oth- 
er districts to debate, until our debates became noted all around and stood at the 
head of all others. In this operation I had to ply tongue and pen and often wrote 
half that was read on each side. 

The next scheme was that of getting upa Library by subscription. Nobody 
thought it could be done, except myself, and ignorance alone gave me courage. It 
is theonly instance in my life when I have concluded that ignorance was bliss 
tome. In this case I think it was. I got started in the enterprise, and feared an 
inglorious failure so much, that I bent every nerve physical and mental until I fi- 
nally pierced through the shroud of doubting skepticism which offered innumera- 
rebuffs, into the trousers’ treasure of the natives. I raised forty dollars and ob- 
tained a library of eighty-two volumes, then wrote a constitution for them, and got 
things arranged harmoniously, although an explosion of neighborhood volcanic 
fires of prejudice and jealousy threatened seriously at times. Last night I left 
them amid fervid expressions of esteem and regret at parting, and the offering for 
the fiftieth or more time of first-rate wages if I would come another season. 


I believe I owe my success chiefly to the apparatus, the debates, and the library. 
I worked hard to obtain the approbation of all and am certain that I left not an 
enemy in the district, or one cherishing serious dislike to me. I believe I kept a 
better school than a great many teachers do, but know I am not properly fitted 
even now to teach youth and children. There is a vast deal of ignorance respect- 
ing @ teachers’ responsibility. Our system of education has too, in my opinion, 
some radical errors within it. But I must close. To you I am very much obliged 
for the advantage you gave me in the outset of my school-teaching career. I shall 
also never forget the pleasant and profitable time spent by me under your tutor- 
ship. Your genial treatment gave an impetus to hopes that had ceased to be in 
the ascendant. I retain you in memory gratefully, and shall always. In about a 
week I shall go to my home in Western New York, and thence to school in some 
part ofthe country. I mean to return to some part of New England, though prob- 
ably not to Connecticut. Sincerely yours, J.P. 
Warzansuny, March 17th, 1855, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 


AsrnonocRrapny, or Astronomical Geography, with the Use of the Globes. Ar- 
ranged either for simultaneous reading and study in classes, or for study in 
- — method. By Emma WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. Merriam, Moore & 

Ov . 

This is a very interesting and valuable school book. The name was coined ex- 
pressly for the work ; and though there is an air of novelty about it, we at once 
recognize in its countenance the lineaments of its parentage. To philological 
eyes it might indeed look like an original combination of two Greek words. But 
to the young student it looks like a ‘* Mixture of Astronomy and Geography ;”’ and 
such is the parentage as vouched for by the author. ‘There is one portion of 
Geography which is Astronomy,” says the author, ‘‘ and one portion of Astrono- 
my which is Geography ; and these parts of the two sciences, together compose 
Astronomical Geography ; or in one word, Astronography.”’ 

So much for the title. Of the distinguished author, it is useless for us to speak. 
There is not a school or an intelligent family in the land, where her name is not 
familiar, to say nothing of her trans-Atlantic reputation ; and nowhere would her 
superior qualifications for the preparation of such a work be questioned. 

' The work before us is the ripest production of great experience in practical 

teaching and great literary and scientific attainments, united to great natural 

abilities. We have neither time nor space to enlarge upon the plan and execution 
of the work ; but we do not hesitate to predict for it.a great and well-deserved 
popularity. It will find a place in most of our High Schools and Academies. 





Frencn READER ; 2 new edition of Madame De Pussy’s celebrated work, entitled 

** Le Grand-Pere, et Les Quatre Petits-Fils.? First American edition, carefully 

repared for American schools, and furnished with copious notes, by Francis 

ene Published by Hickling, Swan & Brown, 131 Washington street, 
in. 

As to the intrinsic excellence of the original work, there is no difference of opin- 
ion among those who have any acquaintance with it. Asa first book for reading 
in French, it has no superior, if indeed any equal. It is full of instruction, as 
well as entertainment. It is admirably calculated to otltivate and cherish in the 
heart of the youthful student, the love of all the great virtues which adorn the 
human character and render life a blessing. It contains admirable lessons in the 
science of familiar things, in the most captivating style. It teaches the duty and 
the means of preserving health in the most effectual manner. In short, it is 
itself a model teacher. This book comes the nearest of any we can now mention, 
to our notion of the view in which a teacher should deal with the minds of his 
pupils. . 

But for American readers an expurgated edition was needed. This we now 
have. Mr. Williams has executed the task of editing this work, in a manner 
which must we think, be acceptable to every one. From personal knowledge we 
can vouch for his high qualifications for such an undertaking. He possesses in a 
large degree the requisite scholarship, judgment, taste and experience in teaching 
the French language. The publishers have issued it ina meat and convenient 
form. 
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Ewauisu Synonymes, classified and explained, by G. F. Granam. pp. 848. Pubs 
lished by the Appletons, New York. 

We insert the title of this book in this place, not because it is new, but because 
we wish to call the attention of teachers to it. Some work on English synonymes 
is indispensable to the student of our mother tongue. The work of Crabb is too 
larg? and unwieldy for school purpos2s, while that of Whately isteo meagre. But 
this is just the thing for school purposes. We would earnestly recommend to 
teachers to study the English. By this we do not mean to disparage the study of 
other languages. But by all means do not omit the study of the English. We 
would have schoolmasters become something more than mere ‘‘ haberdashers of 
moods and tenses ;’’ we would have them cultivate a taste for the great authors, 
and acquire the ability to write and speak their vernacular with correctness and 
elegance. The study of this book will be found useful in this branch of education. 





Cornett’s Primary Geocrapuy, forming Part First of a Systematic Series of 
school Geographies. Published by the Appletons, New York. 
This is a very attractive school book. Some features of it are certainly excel- 
lent. How it works in the school-room we are unable to say, except from the testi- 
mony of one teacher, though that is a good one, who pronounces it admirable. 





MitcHet’s Untversat Artis, containing one hundred and twenty-nine maps, 
plans and sections. Published by Cowperthwaite, Desilver & Butler, Phila- 
delphia. 

This is a great national work. In geography it occupies a place similar to that 
of Webster’s Dictionary in the English language. All the pupils in our high 
schools and academies ought to have access to it. 





A History or Greece, by William Smith, LL. D., with notes, and a continua- 
tion to the present time, by C. C. Ferton, LL. D.; Professor of Greek Litera- 
—s Harvard University. pp. 670. Published by Hickling, Swan & Brown, 

n. 

Among classical scholars, the names of the authors of this work are a sufficient 
guaranty of its excellence. The works of Dr. Smith on Classical Biography, An- 
tiquities and Geography, are well known and highly approved among men of 
letters. They afford abundant evidence of his qualifications for the preparation of 
a history of Greece. Dr. Felton has put the finishing touch to the production, 
with the hand of a master. His profound learning in every thing that relates te 
the literature and history of ancient Greece, is too well known to need our en- 
dorsement ; while his recent personal survey of modern Greece has given him pe- 
culiar advantages for the execution of his part in this work. 

It is designed for the use of schools and colleges ; and for that purpose it is un- 
doubtedly the best summary in our language. Still the man of learning will not 
feel that his library is complete without it. The teacher will find it a valuable 
help, and it should not be omitted from the list of reference books in our Common 
Schools. 

Saunpers’ Youne Lapres’ Reaper, Published by Iverson & Phinney, New York. 
This is ** got up’’ in excellent style, and looks very inviting. Most of the selec- 

tions are new and fresh. It is evidently a great improvement on this author’s 

former readers. We cannot give our unqualified approbation of a class book we 
have not tried, but we must say that this appears to be a good one. 














